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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


AN ILL-USED GENTLEMAN. 


BY WILLIAM COX, 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND 


Tue Monday evening of the ensuing week saw me quietly seated 
in the stage-box of the temporary theatre at B——. It was a build- 
ing used for all the great events that occurred in that marvellous 
little town. All sorts of mountebanks, jugglers, travelling portrait- 
painters, equestrians, quacks, lecturers on elocution, and other birds 
De- 


bating Society expended its weekly accumulation of eloquence ; 





of passage, hired it during their brief sojourn : in it the B 


divines of every persuasion, without any stationary congregation, 
held forth beneath its sheltering and impartial roof; and in it the 
several Auxiliary Branch Societies of the district, annually gathered 
themseves together. In times of great political excitement, how- 
ever, its mere local notoriety was merged in its astounding national 
importance. Publick meetings were held in ut to overawe the go- 
vernment ; and it was well understood by the inhabitants of B—— 
generally, and by the leading speakers especially, that the passage 
of many important measures lately, was owing (though govern 
ment did not like to confess it) to the overflowing floods of decla- 
mation that had issued from this very edifice. At present it was in 


the hands of Weazle, who had selected it as an eligible place from 





whence to distribute a knowledge of Shakspeare and the legitir 
drama over the surrounding district ; and with the exception of the 
scenery, machinery, dresses, decorations, company, and orchestral 
department, the arrangements certainly did him credit 


It was a capital house ; vearly the whole of the aristocracy of 





B 


ter, and publican, with their respective families, crowded the boxes 


, consisting of the principal grocer, butcher, linen-draper, hat- 
with beauty and fashion, while several farmers and farmeresses in 
the vicinity represented the agricultural interest. ‘The rest of the 
audience consisted of the usual miscellaneous contributions of a 
county district Altogether, there had not been such a house in 
B 

i 


It contained upward of eighteen pounds sterling; and the austere 





within the memory of the oldest play-going imbhabitant 


of the neighbourhood pee dicted that some great calamity was cer- 
tain to follow such a scene of gaiety and dissipatior 

It is not my intention (did I possess the power) to systematically 
Parts of the perform- 
ance were a very fair counterpart to the account furnished 


Hamlet, notwithstanding the audience man 


criticise the entertainments of the evening 
me of 
tamed that grave and 
decorous demeanour which ought always to pervade a house on the 
representation of a tragedy I cannot, however, refrain from a pass. 
ing notice of the Othello and Desdemona of the evening, personated 
by my friendand Mrs. Weazle. Ihave seeu Kean as the Moor, and 
though much gratified on the whole, candour compels me to say, in 
justice to an unknown great man, that in numerous respects he was 
decidedly inferiourto Wiggins—that is, Stanley. I know very litth 
about such matters, but it appeared to me that Kean neither stamped 
nor tore his hair (wool) with half the fury, nor rolled his eyes unt 


nothing could be seen but the white, with one quarter the effect. Inthe 








celebrated scene about the loss of the handkerchief, there was no 
comparison. Wiggins reiterated his demand for * the handkerchiet! 
the handkerchief! ! the handkerchief!!!" wath a foree—increas 
the volume of his voice at each interrogatior of which Kean was 
physically ine apable Opinions may differ about different shades of 
excellence, but facts are stubborn things ; at Nas ascert ed t 
the village blacksmith, on the opposite side of the street, distmetly 
heard Wiggins during the operation of shor a horse. This spe 
volumes. His exertions drew down t nders ol applause, a \ 
among other things, that whatever might be the state of the ckets 
or prospects, or habiuments of the ** uil-use¢ 1 gentleman, . 

! i i ' + 


at least, were in excclient condition and Iree irom the siighest 
or pulmonary affection 


In the more pathetick portions of the character, I cannot say 


I felt tearfully imelined ; but this I rather attribute to a want of be 
coming sens tv on the partol mvsell, as the frequent appiicat 

of a white handkerchief to the eves and adjacent features of sundry 
farmers’ daughters and dress-makers, incontestably proved that my 


friend knew how to *“ move the waters.” In short, to use the em 








phatick words of the »udieious and discriminatir gw critick of the 
B—— Advertiser, with whom Wiggins used to smoke his pipe and 
take his glass—** it was one of the most powerful, pathetick, terrifick, 


and ene rgetick pertormances ever Witnessed On any stave inanv ave 


Of the Desdemona of Mrs. Weazle, I cannot speak so h) 





The fact was, she was not exactly the figure for the part, being 





truly, as my friend had described her—* tive feet eleven, wit 


beard.’ She was, too, extremely stout in proportion even to her 
height, and had a stride like a grenadier's, so that she fairly put one 
in mind of the heroines of the gender masculine in the ancient 


times, when, in the words of an old poet, men acted 


* that were between 





Forty and fif wenches of fifteen , 


With bone so large, and nerve so incompiliant, 
When vou called Desdemona—enter Giant 


She was, in good truth, a formidable-looking lady ; and as I gazed at 


her, I thought, despite his faults, with sorrow and commiseration on 
Mrs. Weazle 


at present such an article did not constitute a portion of her ana- 


In her earlier years she might have had a waist, but 


tomy ; so that there being no connecting link, her shoulders had the 
appearance of directly resting on a much more substantial pedestal! 
A glance, too, at the extremity of the most prominent feature of 
her face, was enough to convince the most sceptical that the insi 
nuation respecting her attachment to spirituous liquor was not 
without foundation. In addition to all this, she was labouring under 
avery decided hoarseness, and her white satin dress, from some 
cause or other, formed anything but a contrast to the colour of her 
lord's comple xion : so that, taking all this into consideration, she 
did noi exactly come p to one ‘s ideas of 
The gentle lady wedded to the Mx 


and when her father, before the senate, described her as 


A maiden never bok 
fs t so st juiet, that hers 
l t herse 
the grocer’s heiress, who had been at a watering-place on the coast 
and knew something, looked very significantly at the publican’s 
daughter; upon which the publican’s daughter shrugged up he 
| et I 


The play, however, all things considered, went off very deco 


rously, with the single exception of one scene, when I Was @ little 


apprehensive that there was going to be tragedy in earnest It o« 
curred after Othello has IM ed that very improper epithet to! s lady, 
which gives rise to Desdemona’s delicate piece of circumlocution 
i 4 Ithatr I 
\ ( 
Ss s s i ‘ ‘ “ s 


expressive * Them ‘ 1, Ol \ rlut side-W from whence 
t proceeded, saw my t ral O)tlve yw ne at me evident i 
sion to the stion that i yust been put by Desdemona, and the 
we uncerst 11 vot Mrs. Weazle, w his finger laid very 
signiticantiy on one side of his nose Jk sdemona, to heard a 
understood the purport of the “hem,” and turnmg suddenly ro 
caveht Othello in the fact, looking very Knowing, with s tinge . 


aloresaid Her tace assumed at once a most ternfick expressi 
she made but three stndes to the side-wn 


Moor not effected a precipitate retreat, heaven only knows what 


would have been the consequence A cry of “ order,” however 
nduced her to wave cr private resentine > order to contr le 
to the gratification of the pu 4 the scene proceeded ha 
moniously 

Three days shere an called upon me. It was Stanley 
He was 1 Xx vag s Ss, a i ol sec i-lia thes 
ave n ( i sing ( ct He | ke S plac 
! t t l u tua ] Ile I \ ri s fare re t ‘ 

cre ne nol seven po cs te s nos ste ’ 
wok, Ona e leaf which was ed the ¢ . 





tw ‘ ente t r ‘ : 
‘ ss it ‘ he i, ch Vie ‘ ) ’ 
ss. He . VEN em to e his 
” . | 4 « ' 
4 i ‘ ! t ‘ pee s« 
erw ever « ‘ 
| \ i \ i othe 
‘ ‘ ‘ { 
lwo vears have we sed.a en eard fror r 
f om! lam re . s { B t ‘ 
{ t ‘ s 8 kept h vi ‘ 
es ‘ ess of m wers, and t cnvy al 
w yt s « er act s fact, a rey ir¢ spir v ! e who 
orld u mav be ¢ ess, b © can never te 
oor while e retains his bue ts s and aff t imag it 
tho I am afraid he st ce s. in his own opmmon, what | 
vund " a very l-used ge ema 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ST. PETERSBURGH, 


We have been favoured, by a member of the American Institate 


with the perusal of a letter from General James Tallmadge, dated at 


7 
‘ 


urgh on the caghteenth of Auguet last, and written during 


Ins recent view to Russia; and have erent pleasur i transferring ut 


lo our co mins Et N. ¥. MIR 





















You w be surprsed to hear that | am stil at thos place, wi 
vou are pre expecting to see mem New-York As I had seen 
most of the parts of Europe, } did not hke to ont Russa and 
the Baluck, and | came here expecting to remain only a few dave; but 
the hospitalities and unexpected kindnesses we have found here have 
detained us as many weeks. The emperour has made many der 
strahons of wood will to our country, in bes kindness to me l ve 
had free access to the publick imetitutions of St, Petersburgh at 
Moscow i! we v tat many of them wit reat mteres I 
chanties are upon noble foundations. The exchanwe, and the ware 
house estabhshments, are cunous, extensive, and magnificent. Ti 
academy ot tin rts, and the muscowm, are noble edifices and superh 
mstiuhens, T collections and specimens in noneralogy surpass 
any | have elsewhere seen, They retleet great eredit upon th 
emperour, and promuse future end valual developments ina 
rilogy and geology, which should have more encouragement at 
command tere attention with us: the miter Pol tmanuhactiure 
agneuiture require it, and it would repay the sacrifice of the trouble 
ind eXpense 

1 we that most of the | floors, and prinespal pas 
* sin cK 1 S ure miw | wee ‘ eal 
I} ire so tnade of ca ! the st beung of 1 am 
s wes prigt Phe ! ! 1 fety ft ' 
fire re Thieme i t I \ ’ s ml we y our 
consimieratiol 

Phe mane tures pre " Vv thomers « t. and furnish 
nformation w ileam wil Vin ire ot Russa 
= red vat ! 1 Vv ime ft t X} ! I have been to 
Moseco " nee «of “ five hondred nu som the mtenous 
Mi of fine 1 ship 1 Hamburgh os the production of 
1 i ‘ ! prov sof Rus I eniper r is 
ndet ( if eflorts to prove the con not tis onipure 

i wera i wntot KR Sais how er ' versal 
biurepe s provements witl rprise 

Phe city of Moscow is a place of great interest, eoml ny eventa 
if ! Vy with those of modern times, and extinting many of the 
! esot an Asianck city For the first tame, 1 there atte ' 
| al wWithessed the cehonmonpes i heard tt ian 
riage, of the M Hoan Worst The convreraton w 

i by howlhnye « ofay n from a monearet of t 
reh, and net by the momen fanyt The ladies of Vy party 
we mot « V prornitte te roman with te as spoetators, but th 
’ } min ri HeTed) Us & Set taprone the t s used tol 
t iT om WV every otter person in the house was citer pros 
irate or sent cross-legwed on the open floor the tull observances 
oft they \ l hatuts and rel nad me { the presen 
of any of thew wh fouaies, nor recognme thom Ss accountal 
s to whom the coor of salvaton enn | oper The Crreck 
the est tw on of Russia, a wh t has many 
‘ u j mv resemblanecs to ('a ‘4 h 
l r places « wot pure more numerous ¢t i those of any other 
s | t i having from three to ten ste sT dchomes on 
rv ¢ reh Moscow ow, mdeed, remarkable for * numerous 
rehes Its protile view presents a forest of spires, domes, and 
sterples Many { them ore terally f {wih | boot, copebike 
ni nd of va ~ * and tones, they ar } ‘ Teadinceve 
' mi t ill ! rn r with « t va han 
pt s the i works ou t t ehum Ih 
S17 ! " oT i periection Of the tf 5 *AtDoctat ! 
I M mw, So fare it ry “ j i 
" for more than « hun \ m= | i 
Its} tan nm ’ tw 
i 2 4 ve tw mire tol 
The kK the ronutnent ot tg ! t tta 
“ ‘ *w ve wu ~ it het 
t ‘A Kol wars, ar wre tot 4 ‘ 
\ I Vv, like the Phoenix, has ms ! ur 
i | “ rs 
i " ! ! v ne v 
‘ v \ = 
! ty 1 «ore ! 
\ vi r rway ! | 
‘? V "i ij i 
I R ! mimi 
! ‘ i 
' rt | . ©” K y 
“ It us, howe ! | 
f fortune, to embark " 
“iy i f ra i 
. l rot won and « a ha intoye 
view t = wrin lucture i 
nto pr entyv, and m so many 
row ‘ , the cor hon of our own country, a fow yea 
’ yaot her mmercial promperit lews any 
" ur city, out of the Hook, than has sine 
‘ A it new mark furmehed by the manutactures 
New.) wfore the New-York canals had prowed a 
rv f r seumer ry oponmg Albany as anew and better 
‘ tix! ‘than I beheve any other place in the wo 
l verTnineont has Vvanous extensive manufactonmes at Alexar 
ret few mules trom St. Petersburgh, where machinery ws alao 
na The supenat it informed me that they could not supply 
" ter of the cotton machinery ordered, and they are obliged to 
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look to England for machinery for several cotton factories now 
erecting. It has often been asked of me, how and where we obtained 
our machinery in America? and it was a matter of surprise when I 
answered that we made them in America; and that I believed we 
could furnish them in Russia as good and as cheap, and with the 
must modern improvements, as they could be obtained from England 
and without the added costs of about forty per cent. for getting 
them out of England. The English law against the exportation of 
machinery being undoubtedly intended for the good of other people, 
ind only to prevent their injuring themselves with the use of improper 
nstruments, before being sufficiently instructed by the books sent 
them ia favour of a “ free trade.” This subject 1s worthy the atten 
tion of our machinists, and of great interest to our commerce 

“It may, with propriety, be remarked, that the head-man of one 
of the principal machine establishments at Manchester, and perhaps 
the greatest in the world, 1s an Ameriwan, and IT beheve from Provi- 
dence. The principal manufacturer employed by the king of Prussia 
is from Baltimore. No person in Burope can shut his eyes to the 
fact, that measures are pursued for the improvement of the internal 
condition of the different kingdoms by the encouragement of domes 
tick productions, especially in manufactures, and particularly by 
Russia, Prussia, and France, and recently by the Gemanick com 
mercial unon—less violent, but becoming more effective, than the 
memorable continental system of Napoleon. The agriculture, corm 
merce, and manufactures of America have a deep interest in the 
present and coming state of things in Europe 

“The publick buildings of Russia are fine, spacious, and imposing, 
hut to me do not seem to present any particular subjcets for areliuter 
tural study. The Isaacs church, at St Petersburgh, is colossal in 
ts dimensions, and in the size of its materials, and is surpassed by 
few modern buildings in Europe. [tis surrounded by granite columns 
seven feet in diameter at the top, ewht feet at the base, and fifty six 
feet shaft with bronze Corinthian capitals finely executed; and, as a 
whole, its very imposing: but I think there are too many columns, 
and they appear crowded. The Kazam church ts a noble edifice 
There are the monuments of Suvarotf and Kutusoff, so well known 
to our day and the pages ot lustory. In this chureh, as im several 
others, are hung upon the walls the keys of the cities captured in the 
course of their many wars; and their domes and walls are festooned 
with the flags of their conquered enemies. This custom is carried 
so far that some of their churches appear almost hike a magazine ot 
nulitary trophies. 

The Russian common people have a curious custom of holding 
2 anniversary in ther bunal-grounds, by a collation to the memory 
and on the graves, of their deceased frends; but it sometimes 
deyenerates into excesses and irregularities 

At the Pra Bragenski church, (a spacious and beautiful building,) 
we saw exhibited by the ehief priest, the ceremony of an annual 
offering, of flowers and fruits, upon a richly-wilded altar, as a pro 
piuation to the harvest and the season. ‘The emperour and the 
empress attended on behalf of their subjects, attired in costly dresses 
Female train-bearers bore up her robes, as they passed through the 
many thousands pressing to witness the ceremony. One of the 
churches is surrounded with a fence made of captured cannon, the 
larger ones serving as the principal posts. At the Kazam chureh is 
shown the spy-glass of Marshall Davoust, left behind in the thaht of 
the French army. At the Kremlin rest ino marshatled order, and 
open to publick view, several hundred cannons, the captured trophies 
of that memorable and mad campaign; and at the palace of Czarka 
aolo are shown to favoured visiters the portfolio, maps, plans, ete 
and the camp table furniture of Napoleon, left by him at Moscow in 
his precipitate flight from winter and the Cossacks 

“'The ancient crowns, jewels, furniture, and apparel of the Czars 
are curious, and incomparably meh in gold and precious stones 
The many presents from Asiatick princes are neh, unique, and gre 
teaque. The cabinets of minerals are rare and extensive, and among 
them isa magnet holding in suspension an anchor of iron weiehing 
more than two hundred pounds. The armoury exhibits every variety 
of anment warlike instruments, especially of eastern peculianty, from 
the simple bow and arrow, to the cannon made to discharge stone 
bails, with a calibre equal to receive a common barrel 

Our visit to Russia has been one of much gratification and 
delight. We have been receiwed with kindness and entertained with 
generous hospitality, and have had many demonstrations of friendly 
feelings toward our country. The fete given on the birthday of the 
empress was beautiful and splendid. The pastimes of the day, and 
the court dinner and supper, had much of interest. The palace and 
gardens at Peterhot? are modelled somewhat after those of Versailles 
The gardens are as extensive, the fountains much more abundant, 
and the water-works more bold and quite as beautiful, The illum 
nations, arches, and transparencies, were full, logh, meh, and brilliant, 
and the trellised avenue, said to be more than three miles in extent, 
spangled with hghts, and mingling their reflections with the flowers 
p ry, trees, and water-works, presented a fairy scene imposing 

and beautiful beyond description. One or two hundred thousand 
apectators thronged the busy scene, enlivened and animated by 
bands of musick. Trumpets proclaimed the coming host, when the 
emperour with his family, the ladies and attendants of the court, and 
the invited guests, seated upon low carriages, open like double sofas 
rode through the assembled mulntude, passing in’ processton the 
lighted caseades, the arches, and illuminated avenues. The fete 
continued the two succeeding days, for the court and guests, who 
were entertained with amusements, feasting, balls, and unrestrained 
social intercourse with the emperour and family. Then followed a 
review of the fleet in the Finland bay, exhibiting sixty-eight vessel 
of war, of which twenty-eight were ships of the line, imeluding 
several of one hundred guns each: they appeared in good condition 
manned, and well found, and successively fired their salutes, in good 
order, as the steamboats with the company passed by 

* Russia abounds with more palaces than any other country I have 
seen; perhaps in some instances they are less pertect, as specimens 
of the arts, but quite as extensive and well adapted to their intended 
purposes. Many of them are neh in the interiour, even to excess, 
and so as to become tawdry; and all of them are supplied with 
extensive grounds and gardens, laid out with modern taste 

“The palace and room in which the empress Catharine was enter- 
tained by her favourite prince, Potemkin, and which is so pleasingly 
desenbed, I believe, in some of our annuals, is yet, with the fixtures, 
in preservation and beauty. 

“The fete at Peterhol® was but the beginmng of the court recrea 
tions at the numerous summer palaces. Remamime but a few days 
at each, the court removed from place to place; enlivened by thea 
tres, balls, and every variety of amusement. Military spectacles, of 
great interest, were often exhibited, and with every vanety of troops 
Specimens of Cossack skill, in nding and firing when in full speed, 
were displayed One day thirty thousand troops, in equal divisions, 
exhibited, save the use of balls, all the action and varied incidents of 
actual battle. On another, a pursuing army of twenty thousand, 
with their baggage train, passed in view, and crossed a river on a 
bridge of boats made in leas than one hour, and under the resisting 
fire of a fleeing enemy. The military spectacle closed with a review 
and inspection, in one collected mass, of eighty thousand men, of 
every variety of equipments, and every peculiarity of costume, and 
with all the implements and baggage train necessary for actnal ser- 
vice. Extensive and brilliant fire-works ended this part of the dis 
play. Well-trained horses were provided for the gentlemen visiters, 
who, thus mounted, were permitted to accompany the emperour, 
surrounded with his staff. 

“The emperour had several exchange horses ready on the field, 


s 





— 


upon whieh he moved with unequalled activity, and was everywhere 
at the erisis; while his visiters, hurrying onward, often came up 
behind the occasion: indeed, it was sufficient occupation for most of 
them to keep out of the way of the moving columns. The place of 
a Spectator was no sinecure upon a battle-ground, embracing an 
area of many miles in its varied and rapid movements. The em- 
press, sometimes on horseback, but usually in her carriage, and with 
a few invited ladies, passed among the battalions, witnessing and 
animating the busy scene, and o¢easionally resting at head-quarters 
under the imperial banners. 

“The emperour is the soul and spirit of this moving mass. He 
is forty years of age, and, as we say, ‘above six feet, and well 
proportioned.’ He seems to have been chosen from the fifty two 
milhons of bis own subjects, if not from the whole of collected 
Europe, as a speeemen man. He mingles unreservedly among his 
people, and is always to be distinguished by a deferential opening in 
the erowd wherever he stands or moves. He is diligent and untinng 
in his attention to the concerns of his empire; liberal in his policies, 
but cautious of making innovations in established usages. With a 
firm constitution, a cultivated and vigorous intellect, he is kind in his 
manners, and free in conversation; and is exempt from those con- 
ceits Whieh would hinder his frequent and pertinent inquiries concern 
ing the interests, habits, usages, and ideas of other nations and 
countries 

“The empress is the daughter of the king of Prussia, so advan- 
tageously known as the founder of the most perfect system of fre 
schools in the world, and which we have republished and adopted in 
our country, with so much just commendation. She has all the 
benevolence of character which might be expected from such a 
parentage, and, in the language of Byron, ‘she is one made up of 
feminine affections; mgid in the etiquette of her court, yet she has 
a rare gift and willing disposition to put those around her at ease 
and make them happy. They are blessed with a fine famuly of 
promusing children. Distinguished for their private worth, and esti 





mable in any condition of somety, the most interesting part of the 
mpenal spectacle was the pleasing opportunity to observe the cor 
dial intercourse of this family, and witness their private relations 
and domestick happiness 
“French is the prevailing language of the court, while Russian, 
German, and English are continually spoken, and well understood 
The waperal family all speak, with fluency and ease, these four 
languages 
Inguiries are often made here after our American literature : they 
have the works of our Cooper and Irving; and, showing by ther 
side these of Hall and Trollope, they ask uf some fair deseripuon of 
our country cannot be obtamed for them ?—adding, that as the 
English and French writers misrepresent them, they presume the 
same is done of us. What have we to send? Why sleep the 
rapliuck powers of our talented countrymen?) A concise description 
ot our country ts society ind manners, 1s Scall, and its rivers, its 
vwriculture, commerce, and manufactures, canals, rail-roads, internal 
mproverm nts, naval architecture, and steam power; and, contrast 


ing its condition some twenty years ago with its present advance 
especially in population, wealth, prosperity, and power; and, above 
all, a country without a debt, and dividing its surplus revenue 
mong its people—would reach stationary Europe, perhaps, as a 
work of fietion, but, teaching by example, have an essential influ 
ence, and benetit our country, and profit the author, more than any 


other work that can be wunagimed Europe is now seeking this 
information 

“Our commerce maht be much increased with this country, where 
many kKindnesses are proffered to Americans, and all the tacilives 
iflorded winch are allowable under the laws and usages of the 
government. The emperour has his attention pointed to the vexa 
tous quarantine exacted at Elsineur, injurious alike to the commerce 
of America and Russia. There is cause to hope for its removal, or 
at least its modification 





‘TL send this by the next post, and shall follow in a few days; 
and hope soon to be with you, and with my frends, in my country, 
and at my home.” 





SPEIRET OF TIEE LONDON PRESS. 


THE STEAM EXCURSION. 


BY BROZ 


Mr. Percy Noakes was a law-student, inhabiting a set of cham- 


bers on the fourth floor, in one of those houses in Gray's-inn-s juare, 


which command an extensive view of the gardens, and their usual 


adjuncts Mr. Verey Noakes was what is gene y termed, “a 





devilish good fellow He had a large circle of acquaintance, 
and seldom dined at his own expense He wsed to talk poli- 
ticks to papas, flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable to 
their daughters, make pleasure engagements with their sons, and 
romp with the younyver branches Like those paragons of periec 
tion, advertising footmen out of place, he was always ‘willing to 


make himself ger ly useful.” If any old lady, whose son was 





in India, gave a ball, Mr. Perey Noakes was master of the cere- 
monies, if any young lady made a stolen match, Mr. Percy Noakes 
gave her away 

It may readily be unagmed that these numerous avocations were 
rather caleulated to interfere with Mr. Perey Noakes’ professional 
studies. Mr. Perey Noakes was perfectly aware of the fact, and 


ie had, therefore, after mature reflection, made up his mind not to 
study at all—a laudable determination, to which he adhered in the 


most praiseworthy manner. His sitting-room presented a strange 


bums, invitation 


chaos of dress-gloves, boxing-gloves, caricatures, al 
cards, foils, cricket-bats, card-board drawings, paste, gum, and fifty 
other extraordinary articles heaped together in the strangest confu- 
sion’ He was always making something for somebody, or planning 
He invariably 
spoke with astonishing rapidity ; was smart, and eight-and-twenty. 

** Splendid idea, ‘pon my life,”’ soliloqguized Mr. Percy Noakes, 
over his morning's coffee, as his mind reverted to a suggestion which 


some party ol } leasure, which was his great forte 


had been thrown vut the previous night, by a lady at whose house 


he had spent the evening. ** Glorious idea! Mrs. Stubbs,” cried 
the student, raising his voice 

“ Yes, sir.’ replied an old woman, with an inflamed counten- 
ance, emerging from a bedroom. This was the laundress 

“Oh! Mrs. Stubbs, I'm gomeg out; if that tailor should call 
again you'd better say—you'd better say, I'm out of town, and 
shan’t be back for a fortmight; and, if that boatman should come, 
tell him [ve lost his address, or I'd have sent him that little amount ; 
mind he writes it down; and if Mr. Hardy should call—vyou know 
Mr. Hardy '—" 

* The funny gentleman, sir? 

“Ab! the funny gentleman. If Mr. Hardy should call, say I've 
gone to Mrs. Taunton's abuut that water-party.”’ 

« Yes, sir.” 


“And if any fellow calls and says he's come about a steamer, 
tell him to be here at five o'clock this afternoon, Mrs. Stubbs.” 

* Very well, sir.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes brushed his hat, whisked the crumbs off his 
inexpiicables with a silk handkerchief, gave the ends of his hair a 
persuasive roll round his fore-tinger, and sallied forth for Mrs 
Taunton's domicile in Great Marlborough street, where she and her 
daughters occupred the upper part of a house. She was a good- 
looking widow of fifty, with the form of a giantess and the mind of 
achild) The pursuit of pleasure, and some means of killing time, 
appeared the sole end of her existence. She doted on her two 
daughters, who were as frivolous as herse if 

A general exclamation of satisfaction hailed the arrival of Mr 
Perey Noakes, who went through the ordinary salutations, and threw 
’ work-table, with all the 
arly established friend of the family 
* said Mrs. ‘Taunton, addressing the gallant 
Percy. ‘* You really are a good soul! You've come about the 
water-party, | know.” 

* [should rather suspect T had,” replied Mr. Noakes, triumph- 
nris, and [ll tell you all about it.” Miss 





himself into an easy-chair, near the ladies 
ease of aregu! 


‘You goud creature ' 


antly * Now come here, 
Emily and Miss Sophia advanced to the table, with that ballet sort 
of step which some young ladies seem to think so fascinating— 
something between a skip and a canter 

** Now,” continued Mr. Percy Noakes, “ it seems to me that the 
best way will be to havea committee of ten, to make all the arrange- 
ments, and manage the whole set-out. Well, then I propose that 
the expenses shall be paid by these ten fellows jo:ntly.” 

“ Excellent, indeed !” said Mrs. Taunton, who highly approved of 
this part of the arrangement 

Then my plan ts, that each of these ten fellows shall have the 

power of asking five people There must be a meeting of the 
committee at my chambers, to make all the arrangements, and these 


people sha | be then named; every member of the committee shall 





lave the power ot black-bally 


black ball shall exclude that person 


gy any one who is proposed, and one 
| This will ensure our having a 
pleasant party, you know 


* What a manager you are ' exclaimed Mrs. Taunton again 





said the lovely Emily 


* Charming 

‘I never did '” ejacu ited Sophia 

* Yes, I think it'll do,” rephed Mr. Perey Noakes, who was now 
juite in his element. “IT thik itil do. Well, then, you know we 
shall go down to the Nore and back, and have a regular capital cold 


dinner laid out in the cabin 


betore we start, 





sO that evervihing may 





¥ without any confusion; and we shall have the lunch laid 
those little tea-garden-looking concerns by the pad- 
Then we shall hire a 


steamer expressly for our party, and a band, von know, and have 


out on deck in 


dle-boxes—I don't know what you call ’em 


ve deck chalked, and we shall be able to dance quadrilles all day ; 
and then, whoever we know that’s musical, you know, why they'll 


hemselves useful and agreeable—and-—-and—-upon the whole, 


I really hope we shall have a glorious day, vou know.’ 


make 


he announcement of these arrangements was received with the 





utmost enthusiasm. Mrs. Taunton, Emily, and Sophia, were loud 
In their praises 
* Well, but tell me, Perey,” said Mrs. Taunton, “who are the 


men to be 





ten gent! 

*Oh! T know plenty of fellows who'll be delighted with the 

scheme,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes; “of course we shall have—” 
‘*Mr. Hardy,” interrupted the servant, announcing a visiter 

Miss Sophia and Miss Enuly hastily assumed the most interesting 

attitudes that could be adopted on so short a notice 

‘said a siout gentleman of about fortv, pausing 


at the door in the attitude of an awkward harlequin. This was 


* Hlow are you 


Mr. Hardy, whom we have before described, on the authority of 
Mrs. Stubbs, as ‘the funny gentleman.” He was an Astley- 
Cooperish Joe Miller—a practical joker, immensely popular with 





married ladies, and a general favourtte with young men. He was 
always engaged in some pleasure excursion or other, and delighted 
He could 
sing comick songs, imitate hackney-coachmen and fowls, play airs 
He always 
eat and drank most immoderately, and was the bosom friend of Mr 
Perey Noakes 


. ! 
tremendous loud laugh 


i getting somebody into a scrape on such occasions 


on his chin, and execute concertos on tse je ws-harp 


He had a red face, a somewhat husky voice, anda 


** Llow are you said this worthy, laughing, as if it were the 
finest joke in the world to make a morning call, and shaking hands 


j 


with the ladies with as much vehemence as if't 


(heir arms were so 
many pump- handles 

** You're just the very man I wanted,” said Mr. Perey Noakes, 
who preeceded to explain the cause of his being in requisition 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted Hardy, after hearing the statement and 
receiving a ceta led account of the propos¢ d excursion * Un, 
capital! glorious! What adavit will be! whatfun' But, I sav, 
when are you gomg to begin making the arrangement!” 

*No time like the present—at once, 1f vou please.” 

“Oh, charming!” cried the ladies. “ Pray do.” 

Writing materials were laid before Mr. Perey Noakes, and the 
names of the different members of the committee were agree d on, 
between him and Mr. Hardy as if at least 
the fate of nations had depended on their appointment. It was 
then agre ed that a meeti g should take place at Mr. Percy Noakes’ 
chambers on the ensuing Wednesday evening, at eight o'clock 


after as much discussion 


Wednesday evening arrived ; eight o'clock came, and eight mem- 
bers of the committee were punctual im their attendance. The 
proceedings of the evening were opened by Mr. Perey Noakes 
\fter successfully urging upon the gentlemen present the propriety 


of their mixing some brandy-and-water, he briefly stated the objects 





of the meeting, and concluded by observing that the first step must 
be the selection of a chairman, necessarily possessing some arbi- 
trary ie trusted not unconstitutional—powers, to whom the per- 
sonal direction of the whole of the arrangements (subject to the 
approval of the committee) should be confided. A pale you 


gentlemen, in a green stock, and spectacles of the same, a member 
of the honourable society of the Inner Temple, immediately rose 
lor the purpose ot proposing Mr. Perey Noakes He had known 
him long, and this he would sav, that a more honourable, a more 
excellent, or a better hearted fellow, never existed—(hear, hear.) 
The young gentleman, who was a member of a debating-society, 
fOOK this Opportunity Of entering into an examination of the state 
of the English law, from the davs of William the Conquerour 
down to the present period; he briefly adverted to the code estab- 
lished by the ancient Druids ; slightly glanced at the principles laid 


' 
} 
t 


1 
down by the Athenian lawgivers ; and concluded with a most glow- 
ing eulogium on pic-nics and constitutional rights 
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The next Wednesday was fixed for the eventful day, and it was 
unanimously resolved that every member of the commuttee should 
wear a piece of blue sarsenet riband round his leftarm. It appeared 
from the statement of Mr. Perey Noakes that the boat belonged to 
the Genera] Steam Navigation Cempany. and was then lying off the 
Custom-house ; and as he proposed that the dinner and wines should 
be provided by an eminent city purveyor, it was arranged that Mr 
Percy Noakes should be on board by seven o’cleck to superintend 
the arrangements, and that the remaining members of the commit- 
tee, together with the company generally, should be expected to 
join her by nine o'clock. More brandy-and- water was despatched ; 
several speeches were made by the different law students present ; 
thanks were voted to the chairman, and the meeting separated 

The weather had been beautiful up to this period. and beautiful it 
continued to be. Sunday passed over, and Mr. Perey Noakes be 
came unusually fidgetty—rushing constantly to and from the Steam 
Packet Wharf, to the astonishment of the clerks, and the great emo- 
lument of the Holborn cab-met 
of Mr. Percy Noakes knew no bounds: he was every instant run- 
ning te the window to look out for clouds ; and Mr Hardy astonish- 





Tuesday arrived, and the anxiety 


ed the whole square BV prac tising a new comic k song tor the occa- 
sion, in the chairman s chambers 

Uneasy were the slumbers of Mr. Perey Noakes that night ; he 
tossed and tumbled about, and had confused dreams of steamers 
starting off, and gigantick clocks with the hands pointing to a quar 
ter past nine, and the ugly face of Mr. Alexander Bri 
the boat's side, and grinning as if in derision of his fi 
tempt to move. 
awoke. The bright sun was s! 
and Mr. Percy Noakes started up for his wateh, in the dreadful ex- 
zed 


rs looking over 





less 4 


t ' 


Ile made a violent eflort to get on board, and 





ung cheerfully mto the be d-room 





pectation of finding his worst dreams r 





It was just five o'clock ; be calculated the tueme—he should be a 
good half hour dressing himself ; and as it was a lovely morning, and 
the tide would be then running down, he would walk lersurely to 
] ’ 


to the Custom-house 


trand-line, and he would have a boat to 

Mr. Percy Noakes walked brskly. and when he turned down 
Strand-lane, and caught a glimpse of the glistening water, he thought 
he had never felt so import 

* Boat! sir!” cried one of the thr 





or so happy im his life. 
ee watermen who were mop 
ping out their boats, and all whistling different tunes. ** Boat, sir! 
* No,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes, rather s! 
was not made in a manner at all suitable to his dignity 


* Would you prefer a vessel, sir 





irpv, tor the inquiry 


red another, to e inh 





nite delight of the ** Jack-in-the-water 
Mr. Percy Noakes replied with a look of the most supreme 
contempt 
6 Did you want to be put on board isteamer, sir Ing lired a +o 





fireman-waterman, very confidentially. He was dressed in a faded 
red suit, just the colour of the cover of a very old court-guide 
“Yes, make haste—the Endeavour—oif the Custom-house,” 
and stepped ito the boat, which the old man, by dint of serar Q 
and shoving, and grating, had brought up the causeway * Shove 


her off!" cred Mr. Perey Noakes, and away the boat ghded dow: 
the river, Mr. Percy Noakes seated on the recently-mopped se 
' Fania ¢ ‘ 





and the waterman at the stairs offering to bet him any reasonable 
sum that he'd never reach the ** Custom-us * 
“ Here she is, by Jove ' said the delighted Perey, as they ran 


alongside the Endeavour 
* Hold hard!’ cried the steward over the side, and Mr. Percy 


Noakes jun ped on board 





“Hope you'll tind everything as you wished it, sir. She looks 
uncommon well this morning. 

“She does, indeed,” 1 the manager, in a state of ex sy 
which it is impossible to deserth« "The deck was scrubbed, and the 
seats were scrubbed, and there was a beoch for the band, and a 





place for dancing, and a pile of camp tools, and an a g 
then Mr. Percy Noakes bustied down below, and there were the 
pastry-cook’s men, and the steward’s wife laying out the dinner or 
two tables the whole length of the cabin: and then Mr. Perey 
Noakes took off his coat, and rushed backward and forward, doing 





nothing, but quite convinced he Was assisting eve rybody 


steward's wife laughed till she cried, and Mr. Perey Noakes pa 





with the violence of his exertions. And then the bell at London 


wharf rang, and a Margate boat was just starting, and a Gravesend 





boat was just starting. and people shouted, and porters ran down the 





steps with lagg: that would crash any men but porters; and 
sloping boards, with bits of wood nailed on them, and looked like 
so many fowls coming out of an area; and then the bell ceased, and 
the boards were taken away, and the boats started ; and the whole 
scene was one of the most delightful bustle and confusion that ean 


be mmagined 
The time wore on; half-past eizht o'clock arnved ; the pastry- 


cook’s men went ashore; the dinner was completely laid out, and 















Mr. Percy Noakes locked the pal cabin, and put the kev into 
his pocket, in order that it t be suddenly disclosed in all its 
magnifice nee to the eves of stontshed ' hare 
came on board, and so did the w 

Ten minutes to nine, and the committee body 
There was Mr. Hardy ina blue jacket and users, 
silk sto s, and pumps vabited f t with 
a straw hat on his head, and an nmense telescon Ss arm 
and there was the voung ge en with the green icles 
nankeen inexplicables with a ditto watsteoat and bright buttons ‘ 
the pictures of Paul—not the samt tof Virginia notoriety. The 
remainder of the committee, dressed i ef . ght kets, 
waistcoats and trousers, looked something between waiters and West 
India planters 

Nine o'clock struck, and the companv had arrived in shoals 
Boat after boat came alongside, and guest after guest arrived. The 
Invites had been excelientiv arranved Mr Per v Noakes hay 
considered it as impertant that the numberof vo sho ex 
actly tally w t t of the y a hes, AS that the jantiny of 
knives on ird shou'd cise } ortion to the forks 

* Now is every one ¢ vard ** red Mr. Perevw Noakes. The 
committee (ww ‘ the sott nd oked asf they wer 
all going to be bled) bustled about to ascertain the fact, a1 rrted 
that they i t th sa art 


voat trom the top of one ol 





*Go on.” cried the master « 
the paddie-oxes. 

* Go on,” echoed the hov, who was st tioned over the hatchway 

} nd 


to uss the directions cown to e ¢ nee and away went 
i 





vessel with the agreealle noise w Lis peculiar 


which is composed of a pleasant mixture of cracking, gushing, 


clanging, and snorting ; the band plaved * Off she goes,” the ma 


i cheerfully in groups, and the old 





jor part of the company convers 


gentlemen walked up and down the deck in pairs, as perseveringly 
and gravely as if they were doing a match against time for an in 
mense stake. ‘They ran briskiv down the Pool. The gent 
pointed out the Docks, the Thames’ Police-office, and the other ele- 
gant publick edifices; and the young ladies exhibited a proper dis 
play of horrour and bashfulness at the appearance of the coal-whip 
pers and the ballast-heavers. Mr. Hardy told stories to the marned 


1 very much m their pocket-handker 


remen 


re 








ladies, at which they langhe« 
chiefs; and hithim on the knuckles with their fans, declaring him to be 


“anaughty man—a shocking creature”"—and so forth; and Cap 





tain Helves give slight de scriptions of battles and duels, with a 
most bloodth rsty air, which made him the admiration of the wo 





men, and the envy of the men. Quadrilling commenced ; Captain 


Helves danced one set with Miss Emily Taunton, and another sé 

















with Miss Sophia Taunton Mrs. ‘Taunton was in ecstasies The 
victory appe ared to be comple te; but, alas ! the meconstancy of 
man—havng performed this necessary duty, he attached himself 
solely to Miss Juha Briggs, with whom he danced no less than three 
sets consecutively, and from whose side he evinced no intention of 
stirring for remainder of the day 
Mr Hardy having plaved one or two very brilhant fantasies or 
he yews-harp, and having frequently repeated the exquisitely an 
sing yoke of slyly chalking a large cross on the back of s e men 
ber of the committee, Mr. Perey Noakes expressed his e that 
some of their musical frends would oblige the company by a « iV 
ot their sbiliitres 
Perhaps,” he nsinuating manner Capta 
for the capt or ce in’t s them with any 
Ody but one of 
* Really said l 1 she 1 be very happy 
rut 
*Oh' prav do!” ened all the your ladies 
After a creat deal of preparatery crowing a humming, the ca 
ta vegan a duet trom e opera of Pa and Virginia t 
rion rwhicha tu ets cdowr war ¢ K vs where, wit t the 
emotest chance of ever getting »aya l Ss, In private circles 
8s freque vy designated 1 bass voice 
The Misses Briggs were then called « vt pta und so¢ 
began in real earnest It was a new Spa compositio t e 
voices and eg rs l ‘ was elec ‘ All eves we 
turned nt captain, who was re ed to av ones 
through Spar s re me d who, of « st nus o we 
a unted w the natio musick He w ptures I 
vas sufficient: the trio was ¢ ed " se Was ‘ ‘ 
1 never ha e Ta ane euffeced on ‘ ete dafeat 
The party had vy this time reache tive es it ind put 
the t A e dav, was now tiv t tee t we 
TY € yrne j \ ore d re ove . dt skV. Wate 
is e were all of that « eayy n lead-co.o ‘ 
USE ‘ t 1 the first ‘ ist ‘ r rw 
grad v i ng a state of cony see It had bes < 
, - : <t w he " 
i¢ est I “ vas 1 ve fast, and the wate 
na wt ‘ f ul equivot Vex] ss reine ( 
wo s tiv be as ail As ‘ ) ‘ ‘ es 
st ow 1 the s ned to s at the 9 f its 3 
to a very nt he ex t ceve t s blow ' 
mad every t er i to crea is et were Or ‘ 
clothes- basket Sea-sickness ve ke a f 
eve ‘ cet t Saree this ‘ . s ‘ vw 
ceknow n l najority ‘ ‘ 
ceavoured to On VV. foe va t ‘ t y i ‘ 
when, by dint of squeez and I they were | seated a 
tabie 
“Tt K it does a little,” replied Mr. Perey Noakes, who 
could hardly hear himself speak, un « equence of the pattering « 
the deck 
* Don'tit blow ?"’ inquired some one else 
* No—I don't think it does,” responded Hardy, sincerely wis 
ng that he could persuade himsell did not, lor he sat near the 


door, and was alinost blown off his seat 


‘I'll soon clear up,” said Mr. Perey Noakes, in a cheerful ton 








“Oh, certainly '” ejac ited the committee generally 

* No doubt of ut,” said the remainder of the company, whose at. 
tention was now pretty well engrossed by the serious business of 
eating, carving, taking wine, and so ft 

he throbb r motion of the ¢ e was but too ercept ‘ 

There was a large substantial cold boiled leg of mutton at the bot 
tom of the table, shaking like blane-mange i heal sirloin of beef 
looked as if it had been suddenly serzed with the 7 Isv; and som 
tongues, which were piaced oO dishes rather too rve 1? t ! 
were yng thro t most surpris evolutions. dar from ‘ 
to side, and trom end to end, likeat m ar verte wine iss 
ieip therm, d peo ive ’ e attempt in d ut and 
pireon-pies ed as il 1 ds, whos le A s cK ¢ ‘ 
vere trving to get them rhe table v ate ds ed lke a 
teveresh J se, and ‘ ery legs were s y convulsed every 
thing was ib ra ir ’ + cams in the root of e¢ 
s¢ ied 1 ey t t there for the sole | mse Of OIV g pen 
e head-aches i several elderly ge emen bec ye tl-tempere 
in cons t U \s fast as steward itt fire 0 thev 
vo ! rw and the mo t ladies and gentien trie 
to sit con yi‘ their s¢ e more the seats sect cd tos ‘ 
away from t es a tiene Several om ms ce mas 
were made small glasses of brandy, the countenances of t 
company ! y crwe t st ext es 1 
or ‘ ‘ ri sndde to rus ’ et ‘ t 
the s est ost s and « the steps w r 
swittness, ere eatlv dau ms ad cs ‘ 

A! ‘ ad to be con co e same 1 ' 1 ee 
was removed : t desse was Ll on the t 7 L ‘ 
were hiled T e mouon of the t crease eve he ers 
of rtv began to feel rather va eandl ty . 

ev h V ’ All dis ‘ v¥ useless e « ’ 
stavcered on ce e gentlemen tried to see nothing but the « ds 
and the ladies, muffled up im suc shawls and cloaks as they 
roucht with them, lar] about on seats and under the seats, tn the 
most wretched cond:tion Never was such a blowing, and ra 
and pitching, and tossing endured by any pleasure-party belore 
and the party arrived off the Custe use about two o'clock um the 


' 


morning, dispirited a ir steam excursion, 


yuk with the 





1 soul ws a government which reguates, but doce not « 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


From the Select Remains of the late Wilham Nevins, DI 


VISITATION OF THE SICK 


Toere are two classes of men to whom the world presente itself 








Inan aspect which is hid trom the mass of mankind. The physician 
and the pastor look on men from a prospect-ground peculiarly the 
own. They see man ithe might of his mind, or in the vigour 
of hes frame, when comes outin the morning, the far handiwerk 
of heaven, and cons« S soVve >of all under God. They look 
on him im his prostration toiscrv; vet hun when under the 
depress 1 of ret, and itl t and fevenstiness of pam ; 
they hear all his rey nes; s s weaknesses and tears: and 
ow, better than others v¥ poor and humble a thing he comes 
w be before he dies They see him notin the touching grace and 
f * me Ay t ! tmibent and distorted 
pos the s l ’ i walk 1 the surface of 
8 tv they] te to And ke being ¢ versant 
“ fl w . Wit t_ and int street, all vs hilarity and 
y of ' 1 the 1 rital " mminat But ut only 
thr ' ’ t s ! rae in the scen s 
’ h ‘ Ma \ { heaven, the fellow of hon 
who Ww s 1m t ss vy of na after tty 
sam ’ \ S| * laul tin 
] ~ en if tow wt t but pity, | einhiny 
i irt token “ of th ttl nm is 
le " 
lo these s eb come, on work of benev u but y 
, \ | t riments I t i the hody knows | 
t s ! \ lat | i i work and b i a 
I to whety nals t ' wnt wi ithe pave in 
shakes ’ t ' ‘ rand heard cen 
! wt x ‘ r t it 1 we ul up T 
cna \ “ ' t k be a child of God, t 
hak i tr. orts te mal 
pres “A s Y 1 for ' 1y to 
t { ! ! t ma how sn 
! ves t ta Pot te 
frequent im thon 
" 5 
i tis ! ~ _ ve “ 
‘4 if ' \\ I ' ' ‘ 
“ WW " " y t " 
toh t t til 
4 ! } 
‘ ts. ’ e ’ 
l ‘ tat fe ’ 
' 1 ! r if 
{ ! 7 ! ! t ’ 
i ' ' ' 
‘i ! ' ‘ na ’ 
wt ‘ ! ’ it ! 
‘ ’ \“ ’ ¢ 
’ t* ! the \ 
‘ i “ i ' " t ’ ‘ ! 
whe ’ t i i t vit tit be 
if \ it { ‘ t tt ! aT ! aT til 
it t \ tw ' f mri ty mid 
' = on ‘0 vn fall under fli rservantof Chet. It 
Kes ont 1 irest Aa i conver with 
thre er worl And a ' t mn thar mixiety 
not pr t ew 8 \ ould oat ' t 
~ m me iv Bh t thors » leis lier ntom 


mv Tretrace ww | nr ! What me, mH t be done 
quick 1 cis ’ e fo thor experment, but he 
who wu ertanes the w ‘, Inust \ t "i ' py out 
every false ref the s He must be acquamted 
wit ' { ind entan " salt ! rt, and study the 
“ yo i wounded st} tw ks tocur Whe 
a enuf t for these thir ? \ iw rmust be done, f he 
wo ve eit and them t 1 1 
WHERE AREY ‘ 
Hlow cor , ' to Know wha thouwht 
f the ther 1 j andi thew name ha 
eon « vu toe eounw they feel a 
to KI y Ww ( " Stra thes 
meen { ’ t i Whe I t 
; heav i nwls, and t st 
men mea r \ ‘ i clebrate thet 
re ' W i ! ! ty to Know, ¢ yom 
vhat estimate t i'l y M seem 
t ’ ' “ t Hi ! “ v ’ | heaven 
nd whose frown 0) i tt ! Wha 
. tl xt ‘ i Wi iwa | i m 
m " x ? tun W “ t t wxt 
{ r " “ ' Sut 
wil tev i t | WwW ! ther 
state forever Whether a v) r ven or h a 
tere Wi ! vel to pole to ascertain 
wy | , ‘ st in Nor need 
. k ot 1 to ' ns —th \ 
~ t tic X of th 
t ia stiny ol so 
Rea 
Relynon is a most cheer happy thing to practise, but a most 
sad and melancholy thing to neglect, The vernment Of God un te 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LOVE AND AMBITION. 


BY CHARLES LEE, A. M. 


Wuart radiant spirits minister to thee, 
Beautiful sunset? Whence the solemn charm, 
Hung like a spell o’er the blue face of heaven, 
And filling earth with loveliness and balm? 

A boon of holy peace hast thou—a gift 

Of confidence and biessing to the heart, 
Worn in the thankless service of the world 
And goaded with the iron thong of care 

Ten years have mingled with the past since he, 
The gifted one I speak of, yielded up 
His tried yet noble spirit to its God 
Ten years ago the golden sunset feil 
Through yonder antique arch and tinted glass 
As brilliantly as now; Eugene sat there, 
Pale and exhausted ; ‘he departing light 
Bathing his fevered brow and hectick cheek 


He loved 


To linger in the presence of the sun 


With its transparent brillianey 


Only at such an hour. The summer day 

Beheld him not in the familiar haunts 

Loved from his boyhood ; all the melody 

Of early joys had melted from his heart 

The brooks had lost their calm and silver voice 

To his changed ear, the forest depths no more 
Stirred with the sounds of home, and the sweet song 
Of birds among the whispering leaves, awoke 

No echo in his soul. And when the sun 
Clomb the rich orient, or, burning, paused 
O'er the meridian, or downward rolled 
Beneath the western wave, his daily toil 
Of thought severe and study long and deep 


When the 


Came with her silver light, and fragrant breath, 


Knew no cessation gentle eve 
And mingled radiance of siars and dews ; 

And when the night, deep, holy and serene 
Cireled the hushed and weary earth, he sat 
Within this storied hall, pursuing still 

The object of his desperate hope, as one 
Grasps at some beauteous shadow in his dreams 


Eugene was changed ! 


Nature hath images 
Of what he was, and that which he became 
For he was nature's child, and his young soul 
Was as a miurror of her lights and shades 

A golden morn o’erclouded suddenly—a star 


Struck from its native orb—to shine henceforth 
With strange and baleful light within the sphere 
It once made glorious ; a glittering stream 
Turned mid-way in its course, and rushing down, 
Dark and perturbed, on rocks and yawning chasms, 
Wasting its waters in that feartul tall 

Eugene was changed ! yet still he lived and moved, 
The same wild, passionate and dreaming youth 
That once staked all his hope and all his life 
lipon an earthly love ; that vision passed 
Convulsively away, and he lived on, 
To waste his powers in the troubled chase 
Of earthly fame. Ambition in his soul 
he sought to build 


A name upon the heights of human lore, 


Burned with consuming fire 


And with the triumphs of philosophy 

To twine his memory, and on the shrine 
Of science, stamp his image, as a god 
That men might bend to worship. Ah, not his 
The plodding care, the patience and the strength 


To realize a scheme so vast The world 





Smiled at the “ eloquent madness” of his words, 
And pitied the enthusiast of books 

On such a night as this, thus changed—thus stung 
By what he deemed neglect—he sat alone 
Within this oriel, and memory 
Was busy at his heart. An image crossed 
His brooding thought—an image of the dead, 
Lovely in death; and from the shadowy lips 
Of her he loved so for diy, there was borne 


Even to his heart, the burden of these words 


Love, come away !—a dreary path and lone 
Hast thou been doomed to tread, since 
Yet still thy heart its early hope shall ow: 


And cherish mnocence and heaven yet 


Ob! thou hast wandered. in thy 
Of earthly good, far from the living founts 


deep desire 


And fed thy spirit with unhallowed tire, 
And sought to scale ambition’s barren mounts 
Love, come away !—thy burning hope is crushed 
E’en where it clung—and the wild dream is o'er 
The voice of fame within thy soul is hushed 
Return, then, to thy rest, beloved! errno more 


The chord, long rent and slumbering, was touched ; 
And he knelt down to pray, and as he kuelt 


last we met; 


There was a fearful struggle in his heart, 
A struggle of dismay and awe, wherein 
The spirit of the Living God, that strove 
Vainly through long and guilty years, again 
Stirred 'mid those worldly and untamed desires. 
My friend ! it is an awful thing to quench 
Those holy strivings in the heart—to turn 
From such upbraidings unconcerned—and rush 
Madly, with pleasure, or with wealth, or fame, 
On the high road of sin 
He rose subdued ; 

Tranquil he rose ; the strife was long and fierce, 
But he came off victorious. A hope 
Purer than any he had nursed for years 
Came, as a dove with golden wings, and sat 
Brooding upon his soul; and faith removed 

The shadows from his vision, and he saw 

The glory of the cross, even as a sun 

That radiates the grave, and gilds the gates 

Of death with brightness ; and he felt the love 

Of the Immaculate—and he beheved 

And there was joy in heaven—angels wept 
In all their glorious ranks around the throne— 

Over the prodigal’s return—the lost one ’s found 

He did not linger long! disease had worn 
The sources of his life away for years 
And Eugene died triumphant. There was grief— 
For one so noble dies not oft unwept— 
And there were solemn partings, and deep words 
Of comfort—and the pouring forth of tears, 
So he died 


That old ancestral oak waves over him, 


Bright even in their fulness 


And the bright spring bedecks his early grave 
} And hers who sleeps beside him, with sweet flowers, 
Emblems and tokens of their youthful loves. 
Are there not meetings in that world of light 
To which we journey? There no change may come, 
Nor parting—the sad musick of farewells 


Is heard not—all is lasting joy and peace. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


OONDER-HOOFDEN: OR, THE UNDERCLIFF. 


A TALE OF THE VOYAGE OF HLENDRICK HUDSON.* 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Like a web woven of gold by the lightning, the sun’s ravs ran in 
swift threads from summit to summit of the dark green mountains, 
and the soft mist that slept on the breast of the river began to lft 
like the slumberous lid from the eye of woman, when her dream is 
broken at dawn Not so poetically were these daily glories re- 
garded, however, by the morning watch of the Halve-Mane, who, 
between the desire to drop asleep with their heads on the capstan, 
and the necessity of keeping sharper watch lest the Indians should 
come off through the msing mist, bore the double pains of ‘Tanta- 
lus and Sysiphus—ungratified desire at their lips and threatening 
ruin over their heads 


After dividing the watch at the break of day, Hudson, with the 


relieved part of his crew, had gone below, and might have been 
isleep an hour, when Fleming suddenly entered the cabin and laid 
his hand upon his shoulder. The skipper sprang from his birth 
with the habitual readiness of a seaman, and followed his mate upon 
deck, where he found his men standing to their arms, and watelung 
an object that, to his first glance, seemed like a canoe sailing down 
upon them through the air The rash homicide drew close to Hen- 
dnek as he regarded it, and the chatter of his teeth betrayed that 
during the long and anxious watches of the night, his conscience had 
not justified him for the hasty death he had awarded to a fellow- 
creature 

‘She but looms through the mist!’ said the skipper, after re- 
‘garding the advancing object for a moment. “ It is a single ca- 
noe, and can searce harm us Let her come alongside '” 
The natural explanation of the phenomenon at once satisfied the 


crew, who had taken their superstitious fears rather from Flem 


ing’s 


evident alarm, than from their own want of reflection; but the 





ilty man himself still gazed on the advancing phantom, and when 


i 


a slight stir of the breeze raised the mist like the corner of a cur- 
tain, and dropped the canoe plain upon the surface of the river, he 
turned gloomily on his heel, and muttered in an undertone to Hud- 


son, * It brings no good, Skipper Hendrick !” 


Meanwhile the canoe advanced slowly. The single paddle which 
prope lled her paused before every turn, 
up and showed a long 


and as the mist lifted quite 


, green line 


ot shore between its shadowy 


fringe and the water, an Indian, highly painted, and more orna- 
mented than any they had hitherto seen, appeared, gazing earnestly 
at the vessel, and evidently approaching with fear and caution 

The Half-Moon was heading up the nver with the rising tide, and 


Hudson walked forward to the bows to look at th 





e savage more 


closely By the eagle and bear, so mchly embruidered in the gcay- 





coloured quills of the porcupine on his belt ef wampum, he pre- 





ij, sumed him to be a chief; and glancing his eye into the canoe, he 
saw the pillow which had occasioned the death of the plunderer the 
hnight before, and on it lay two ears of corn, and two broken arrows 


' 
Pausing a moment as he drew near, the Indian pointed to these 


d * Coacluded (rom oumber nineteen, page one handreal aad forty echt, 


signs of peace, and Hudson, in reply, spread out his open hands and 
beckoned to him to come on board. In an mstant the slight canoe 
shot under the starboard bow, and with a noble confidence which 
the skipper remarked upon with admiratien, the tall savage sprang 


upon the deck and laid the hand of the commander to his breast. 


The noon arrived, hot and sultry, and there was no likelihood of 
a wind ull sunset. The chief had been feasted on board, and had 


shown, in his delight, the most uneq 


iivocal evidence of good feel- 


ing 


; and even Fleming, at last, who had drank more freely than usual 
1, and joined in amus- 

In the course of the 
forenoon, another canoe came off, paddled by a single young woman, 


during the mornmg, abandoned his suspicior 


ing the superb savage who was their quest 


whom Fleming, recognized as having accompanied the plunderers the 
night before, but in his half-intoxicated state, it seemed to recall 
none of his previous bodings ; and to bis own surprise, and that of 
the crew, she evidently regarded him with particular favour, and by 
pertinacious and ingenious signs, endeavoured to induce him to go 


ashore with her in the canoe. The particular character of her face 


and form would have given the mate a clue to her probable motives, 
had he been less reckless from his excitement. She was taller than 
is common for females of the savage tribes, and her polished limbs, 
as gracefully moulded in their dark hues as those of the mercury of 
the fountain, combined, with their slightness, a nerve and steadi- 
ness of action which betrayed strength and resolution of heart and 
frame. Her face was highly beautiful, but the voluptuous fulness 
of the lips was contradicted by a fierce fire in her night-dark eyes, 
and a quickness of the brow to descend, which told of angry pas- 
sions habitually on the alert. It was remarked by Hans Christaern, 
one of the crew, that when Fleming left her for an instant, she ab- 
stracted herself from the other joyous groups, and, with folded arms 
and looks of brooding thoughtfulness, stood looking over the stern ; 
but immediately on his re-ay pearance, her snowy teeth became vi- 
sible between her relaxing lips, and she resumed her patient gaze 
upon his countenance, and her occasional! efforts to draw him into 
the canoe 

Quite regardless of the presence of the woman, the chief sat apart 
with Hudson, communicating his ideas by intelligent signs, and af- 
ter a while, the skipper called his mate, and informed him that, as 
far as he could understand, the chief wished to give them a feast on 
shore. ‘* Arm yourselves well,” said he, ‘though I look for no 
treachery from this noble pagan; and if chance should put us in dan- 
ger, we shall be more than a match for tne whole tribe. Come 
with me, Fleming,” he continued, after a pause, * you are too rash 
with your fire-arms to be left in command. Man the watch, four 
of you, and the rest get into the long-boat. We'll while away these 
sluggish hours, though danger is in it.” 

The men sprang gaily below for their arms, and were soon equip- 
ped and ready, and the chief, with an « xpression of delight, put off 
in his canoe, followed more slowly by the heavy long-boat, into 
which Hudson, having given particular orders to the watch to let no 
savages on board during his absence, was the last to embark. The 
woman, whom the chief had called to him before his departure by 
the name of Kihyalee, sped off in her swift canoe to another point 
of the shore, and when Fleming cried out from the bow of the boat, 
impatiently motioning her to follow, she smiled in a manner that 
sent a momentary shudder through the veins of the skipper who 
chanced to observe the action, and by a circular movement of her 
irm conveyed to him that she should meet him from the other side 
of the hill. As they followed the chief, they discovered the wig- 
wams of an Indian village behind the rocky point for which she was 
making, and understood that the chief had sent her thither on some 
errand connected with his proposed hospitality 

A large square rock, which had the look of having been hurled 
with some avalanche from the mountain, lay in the curve of a small 
beach of sand, surrounded by the shallow water, and, on the left of 
this, the chief pointed out to the skipper a deeper channel. hollowed 
by the entrance of a mountain-torrent into the river, through which 
he might bring his boat to land. At the edge of this torrent’s bed, 
the scene of the first act of hospitality to our race upon the Hud- 
son, stands at this day the gate to the most hospitable mansion on 
the river, as if the spirit of the spot had consecrated it to its first 
association with the white man 

The chief led the way when the crew had disembarked. by a path 
} 


skirting the deep-worn bed of the torrent, and after an ascent of 


a few minutes, through a grove of tall firs, a short turn to the left 
brought them upon an open table of land, a hundred and fifty feet 
t in by a circle of forest-trees, and frowned over 


on the east by a tall and bald cliff, which shot up in a perpendicular 


above the nver, sh 


line to the height of three hundred feet. From a cleft in the face of 
this } rec pice 
down the sun-parched rock, and feeding a small stream that found 


a natural spring oozed forth, drawing a darker line 


its way to the river on the northern side of the platform just men- 
tioned, creating, between itself and the dee per torrent to the south, 
a sort of highland peninsular, now constituting the estate of the 
hospitable ge 


Hudson 


stood on the hi 


utleman above alluded to 


looked round him with delight and surprise when he 


vghest part of the broad natural table selected by the 
chief for his entertainment. The view north showed a cleft through 
the hills, with the river coiled like a lake in its widening bed, while 


a blue and wavy line of mountains formed the far horizon at ts 





back; south, the bold eminences, between which he had found his 





adventurous way, closed in like the hollowed sides of a brig 
green vase, with glimpses of the river lying in its bottom hike crys- 
tal; below him descended a sharp and wooded bank, with the river 
at its foot, and directly opposite rose a hill in a magnificent cone to 
the very shy, sending its shadow down through the murrored water, 








_ 
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as if it entered to some inner world. The excessive lavishness of 


the foliage clothed these bold natural features with a grace and 
richness altogether captivating to the senses, and Hudson long 
stood, gazing around him, believing that the tales of brighter and 
happier lands were truer than he had deemed, and that it was his 





lucky destiny to have been the discoverer of a future Utopia 

A little later, several groups of Indians were seen advancing 
from the village, bearing between them the materials for a feast, 
which they deposited under a large tree, indicated by the chief. It 
was soon arranged,and Hudson with his men surrounded the dishes 
of shell and wood, one of which, placed in the centre, contained a 
roasted dog, half buried in Indian-corn. While the chief and 


several of his warriours sat down in company with the whites, the 





1 


vce to the sound of a rude drum, 





young men danced the calumet 
formed by drawing a skin tightly over a wooden bowl; and near 


, glan- 


them, in groups, stood the women and children of the vilage 
cing with looks of curiosity from the feats of the young men to the 
unaccustomed faces of the strangers 

Among the women stood Kihyalee, who kept her large bright eyes 
fixed almost fiercely upon Fleming, yet when he looked toward her, 
she smiled ane turned asif she would beckon him away—a bidding 
which he tried in vain to obey, under the vigilant watch of his 
master 

The feast went on, and the Indians having produced gourds, filled 
with a slightly intoxicating liquor made from the corn, Hudson 
offered to the chief some sp:rits from a bottle which he had entrust- 
ed to one of the men to wash down the expected roughness of the 
savage viands. The bottle passed in turn to the mate, who was 
observed to drink freely, and, a few minutes after, Hudson rising 
to see more nearly a trial of skill with the bow and arrow, Fleming 
found the desired opportunity, and tollowed the tempting Kihyalee 
into the furest 


The sun began to throw the shadows of the tall pines in gigan- 
tick pinnacles along the ground, and the youths of the friendly tribe, 
who had entertained the great navigator, ceased from their dances 
and feats of skill, and clustered around the feast-tree. Intending 
to get under weigh with the evening breeze and proceed stil farther 
up the river, Hudson rose to collect his men, and bid the chief 
farewell. Taking the hand of the majestick savage and putting it 
to his breast, to express in his own manner the kind feelings he en- 
tertained for him, he turned toward the path by which he came, and 
was glancing round at his men, when Hans Christaern inquired if 
he had sent the mate back to the vessel 

* Der teufel, no! answered the skipper, missing him for the first 
tume ; “has he been long gone 

* A full hour!” said one of the men 

Hudson put his hand to his h ad, and remembered the dee p wrong 


Fleming had done to the tribe. Retribution, he feared, had over- 


, 


taken him—but how was it done so silently How had the guilty 
man been induced to leave his comrades, and accelerate his doom 
by his own voluntary act 

The next instant resolved the question. A distant and prolonged 
scream, as of a man in mortal agony, drew all eves to the summit 
of the beetling cliil, which overhung them. On its extremest verge, 


outlined distinctly against the sky, stood the tall figure of Kihyalee, 





holding from her, yet poised over the precipice, the writhing form 


of her victim, while in the other hand, flashing in the rays of the 





sun, glittered the bright hatchet she had pluck from his girdle 


Infuriated at the sight, and suspecting collusion on the part of the 


chief, Hudson drew his cutlass and gave the order to stand to arms, 
; 


but as he turned, the gigantick savage had drawn an arrow to its 


1 mcredible force, and though it fell far short of its mark, 





head wi 


there was that in the action and im ns look which, im the passing of 


athought, changed the mind of the skipper. In another instant 


the hesitating arm of the widowed Kihvalee descended, and loosen- 





ing her bold upon the relaxed body of her victim, the doomed mate 


fell heavily down the face of the precipice, 
The chief turned to Hudson, who stood trembling and ag 





rast at 


the awful scene, and plucking the ren 





1g arrows from his quiver 





he broke them and threw himself on the ground. The tribe gathered 
around their chief, Hudson moved his hand to them in token of for- 
giveness, and in melancholy silence the crew took their way after 


him to the shore. 





POPULAR FRENCH LITERATURE, 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES, 


BY JOSEPH PRICE 


A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Wao would not have surrendered everything to be loved by Ma- 





rianina, that lovely creature of sixteen, whose beauty realized 
fabulous conceptions of the orier tal poets ’ Like the sultan's 
daughter, in the tale of the Wonderful Lamp, she should have al- 
wavs been veiled Her voice threw imto the shade the incomplete 
and impertect organs of Malibran, Sontag, and Fodor, because 
some dominant quality of tore 1s injurious to the perfect whole of 
melody ; while Marianina united, in the same perfection and de- 
gree, purity of voice and sensibility of soul, exactness of move- 
ment and intonation, soul and science, correctness and sentiment 
This girl was the type of that mysterious poesy, that universal 
chain of all arts, and which always shuns those who search for it 
Gentle and modest, intelligent and all soul, no one could eclipse 


Marianina but ber own mother. ” 


Have you ever encountered, courteous reader, one of those 
women whose flashing beauty defies the incursions of years, and 
who at thirty-six seem to be more attractive than they were fifteen 
years earher! Their countenance is radiant with the very soul of 
passion, and sparkles with its influence ; each feature beams with 
intellect ; each pore possesses a fairy sort of splendour, more es 


pecially im the li 





ht of an illuminated room. Their seducing eves 
attract and repulse, and understand the secrets of language and si- 
lence; their gait is unconsciously studied ; and the accents of 


their voice develop the harmonious treasures of ishiv soft 





and tender tones. Their flattery, being founded upon comparisons, 
caresses and soothes the most ucklish self-love. A motion of ther 
eve-brows, a twinkle of their eves, or a contraction of the | p. im- 
poses a species of alarm upon those hearts whose life and happiness 
are dependant upon them. A young girl, inexperienced in the wiles 
of love, and pliable to the voice of the charmer, may be led along, 
and not know whither; but with these kind of women a man must 
make up his mind, like M. de Jaucourt, not to suffer an expression 
of torture to escape his lips, when, in hiding himself in a closet, the 


t 
femme de chambre has crushed his fingers between the door-hinges 
In loving those overpowering sirens, are you not meddling with a 


game whose stake ts life And this is the very cause, perhaps, 


that we dote On them so passionately 


A SCULPTOR’S ILLUSION. 


The artist Sarrasine left Paris for Italy in 1758. During the 
journey his ardent imagmation was inflamed under the brazen sky. 


and at the sight of the mavellous monuments so thickly scattered 


over the cou 





trv of the arts He bowed down in worst! ip before 


the statues, frescoes, and paintings ; and, burning with emulation 
he went onward to Rome, tilled with a desire to msenbe his name 


between those of Michael Ar velo ind Bouchardon For the first 


week of his arrival im the eternal city, he passed his time between 
the labours of his studio, and the scrutiny of the perfection of art 
} 


which abounds in Rome He had already spent a fortnight in that 


state of ecstasy by which all imaginations are seized at the sight of 
the Queen of Ruins, when, seeing a great crowd before the theatre 
ot Arge ntina, he inquire d the occasion of the unusual athuence 
the only rep!y that was given to him consisted of two words, Zam 
binella! Jomelli! He ente red, and took his I lace in the | t, closely 
j 


squeezed between two remarkably corpulent abaf:; but, fortunately, 





he was close tothe stage. The curtaim rose, and, for the first time 








mn his life, he heard that musick whose luxury and swee has 
been so eloquently desenbed by Jean Jacques Rousseau The 
young sculptor’s senses seemed to glide along i | 1 smoothness 
with the sublime harmomes of Jomelli. The languishing origma 
lity of these Italian voices so exquisitely blended, plunged him into 


an ecstasy of delight, and he continved motionless and absorbed. 


His soul appeared to have removed into his ears and eyes, and eact 


pore seemed transformed into an organ of hearing. Suddenly a 





hurricane of ay se, which endangered the roof of the theatre, 





hailed the entrance of the prima donna he advanced co 


| 


to the foot of the stage, and acknowledges 


juettishly 
i the publick compliment 





with infinite grace. The lig the enthusiasm of an entire popu 
lation, the illusion of the scene, and the allurements of a costume 
which, at t it period, was a remarkably captivating one, all con- 
spired in favour of the singer. Sarrasine’s emotion was testified 


by sighs and sobs of pleasure 


At that moment he was intoxicated with the reality of that idea 


beauty, whose pe rfections he had hitherto sought after in every form 





t animated nature; finding in a model, which was fre. 
quently ignoble, the rounded proportions of a consummate leg ; in 
another, the symmetry of the bosom; taking from ditlerent objects 
the moulded sl ders of snowy whiteness, the full and dazzling 
necks of youthful girls, the hands of women, and the polished knees 
of children; but never encountering under the chill sky of Pars 
the rich {! sweet creations of ancient Greece The Zambmella 
exhibited, 1 glorious union, the breathing, delicate ad exquisite 


proportions of female grace, s0 passionately sigh d atter by every 


imagination, and of which the sculptor is, at once, the sternest 


judge, and the most passionate wors} pper There were the ex 





pressive mouth, the eves of ove, and the complexion of 
purity Join to these details, which would have ravished a nter 


ail the wonders and charms of the Venuses, dreamed and imbodi 





by the pencil and chisel of Greece : curious artist would never 


weary of admiring the inumtable grace with which the arms were 


yned to, or sprung from the bust, the consummate roundness of the 
neck, the ies so luxuriously and swellingly described by eyebrows 
ind nose and the perfect oval of the face, the correctness of its 
lively features, the etlect of the luxuriant lashes, hanging dé 





terminating in full and voluptuous evelids. She was more than a 


woman t was a chef-d’wur ot nature In this all periect crea- 


tion, there was love ¢ muigh to enchar ail human eings, and a 
mass of beauties to satisty every critick. Sarrasine devoured w 


his eves this new statue of Pygmalion, which had again descende 


trom its pedestal When the Zam ella sung, her tone seemed to 


excite a delirmum! The artist was first of all chiled ; then he fe 
a heat creeping s 'denly tt ugh the depths of l er he ol 





that portion of man which is called the heart, for want of a better 
word! He did not ap} laud at all, and uttered not a word, but he 
felt a sort of madness, a species of phrensy, which hever agitates us 
but at that age when the passions have something awful and term 
ble in them. He felt an impulse to leap upon the stage, and to 
take possession of the beautiful object of his emotions 


To be loved by her, or to perish! such was the determination to 
which the sculptor came. He was so entirely overcome by this spell 


upon him, that he no longer saw theatre, nor spectators, nor actors, 


and heard not the orchestra. It was happiness enough for him 
that he was close to Zambinella. He possessed her while bis eves 
were fastened upon her. A power, which seemed almost diabo- 
heal, allowed him to feel the very breath of her voice, to Inspire 
the perfumed powder with which her curls were sprinkled, to dis- 
cern the play of her feature, and to trace the course of the blue 


veins which threw a shade upon her satin sk 





Then ber nimb! 
voice, so fresh and silver-ringing, attacked his soul so strongly, 
more than once an involuntary crv escaped him, as if extorted 
¥ those convulsive transports too seldom granted by the passions 
He was soon compeiied to quit his seat, and hie trembing knees 


could scarcely support him. He was prostrated, and weak as a ner- 


vous man Who has given way to some terrfick fit of rage He had 
enjoyed so much pleasure, or rather had been subjected to such an 
agony of emotion, that his life seemed to be flowing from him hke 


water from a broken vase 











Overcome by an inexplicable feeling of sadness, he seated him 
self pon the steps of a church, and there, with his back against a 
pillar, he mst himeell in conten plations as vague ar d confused as 
the flitting phantoms of a dream; for passion had electrified 
Returning home he was invaded by one of those paroxysms of 
energy which reveal the cogent presence of a new principle of 
action in our existence Overmastered by that first fewer of love, 
wh h is equally connected with pleasure and pain, he tned to cheat 
his impatience and delirium by retracing from memory the figure and 
features of his idol. It was a sort of imbodied meditation, ging 
a tangible consistency to floating fancies and dreamy reveries. On 
one d m, Zambine lin that calm and apparently 
cold attitude, whi to portray, and Giorgione, and 
other great pamiters, : other page, her head was grace 
fully bent, as if she had yust finished a th: passage, and was in 
the act of listening to her own notes, Sarrasine pencilled her in 
every form, veiled, seated, stand reclining, reserved, or caress 
ing; and he realized, thanks to the phrenzy of his mind and pencil, 
all those capricious fancies which agitate our soms when we are 
absorbed in the contemplation of an a res ‘ B his ardent 

agination went farther than merely desig s mistress; im his 
lea, he saw Zambinella, Spoke to her, ¢ eated her, exhausted 
centuries of life and rapture m her pre r d placed himself in 
every imag ible situation, as il he was try r the future with her 

. ‘ . . . . : . ‘ . 





ORIGINAL LITERARY COMMENTARIES, 


THE DOCTOR. 


The " 1 } we hy ‘ 
¢ aes ' . . 
t s 1 ‘ ! me tt t ‘ ‘ ‘ e pa i 
“ t ‘ ‘ Ss nott s RW 

Q Q ' ‘ Re Hor 

I) 1 Vener Fe. that earned ¢t ( ¢ and plulologer of 
Levden Gullremus Saldenus, in hes erud d lecimo de ris, 
jas devoted one claborate chapter to cise on of the true un 
| tand relations of a mue abused word sherein he has deter 

ed, that the t r represented by the snl CONnVE “ | symbol, 
as derived in modern tongues from the Anglo-Saxon hoc, or the 
Latin /eber, is neither the creation of the | ter nor the book-binder 
that its proper and trineick qualities are | dependent of publica 
tion, ornament, slander, and praise ; and that tis pre jomena are 
rete e not to the maternal, but the spirit | osopliy 

What erudition he has made pertinent, with what show of argu 
ment he has established his proposition, or with what success he 
has co vated popular notion, itis unfit r here to relate Sul- 
hee that te is given Us an exemplar Of his conclusions, in & 
neat little volume of some two hundred | es, imprinted at Lev- 
den, anno 1688; and that we assume all t t not proved 


Albeit, the affirmation of Lucas de Penna apply 1 to existent 


¢érature, books there are yer ‘a, Winch he tmught yet com 
wemorate here are “ lights of the heart, and murrors of prac 
tice, repertornes of virtue, and contusories of viet * but none have 
so proved themselves “‘ companions im travel, and fixtures of the 
irv-table; colleagues conversati and guides to reflection 
sources of amusement and truest w »,’ a8 the lauded and de 
rided, the learned a cl yt lantick, the hall-cracked and whole-souled, 
the wonde © mysterio * Doct 
Devote we, the the anteloguium to the answer of sundry ques 
to 4 t esign;, and anv succes ,r numbers that may 
happen, to the stration of literary history several of its more 
ruse a ‘ emeral developr its the eX} tion of a setol 
0} dvanced by part of the world tn all ‘ and such othe 
matters, as shall be suggested, pertinent tot cope of our com 
mentaries , all, perhaps, crude ind unsatistactory, vet, in the face 
{ Horace mur, tenues 1 
Butis there not some reader, rich, mayha ) years, and the 
wisdom of sell-con icent experience, Who ha ft read the ante 
nitial, and looking obliquely at the *l mon « ege” below, with a 
smile of offended dignity and ruffled satisfactio nquires, dogmat 
cally, of his pipe, the gquis—the quid—the ¢ s av cilua—the cur 
the quomoc the quando? 


And shall we make the Doctor our model, and disquiet him yet 


more with an on of the excellency of order’ 





Jus aisg 11$i 
Shall we remind him of Pitt’s reply to “a certain noble Jord?” or 
wittily eulogise the pertinency of academick learning ' All this 


night the Doctor have done, with erudition and wit. Not so his 


commentator, who here offere his reply to the interrogations of 


patronizing profundity. 
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The quis. Who was the Doctor? He was Doctor Daniel Dore | 
The quid. What is the Doctor? Lucas de Penna hath answered || 
The guibus auxilus? My memory, my commonplaces, and || 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


yes. MEMORIALS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


: : pa | 
the belle-lettres department of Union College Library The cur ? |} 





Stet proratione voluntas. The quomodo? As youshallsee. The i) 
2 } BY J. SEAWELL JONES 


quando? Whensoever it suiteth my convenience 
And now that your brow is relaxed, and you look complacently || 


THE MECKLENBURGH DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


on the essay of an under-graduate, permit me to answer the ques- 


tion you have not asked. Whowrote the Doctor? Sir Egerton “A glorious people vibrated again 


| 
| 
| 
| The hghtning of the nations—liberty.”— Shelley 
| 
| 


Brydges—Charles Lamb— Dr. Southey—Professor Wilson? F 
| Jw the first chapter of this work I celebrated the adventures of the 


5 . : first voyagers of Sir Walter Raleigh, and I pointed to the first spot 
appointments of life; he would have written in the tone of @ man || ° 0) cerated by the flag of England. I there claimed for the terri- 
disgusted with the world. His autobiography has appeared too |) tory of North Carolina the distinction of having been the mother- 
earth of our Anglo-American empire ; and | detailed, with some en- 
thusiasm, the blessings which had resulted to all mankind from the 
circumstance that England, and not Spain, France, or Portugal 
ae = first occupied our shores. | now approach an event in the history 

The laureate was first named, and the supposition was genera || of North Carolina, alixe interesting in its vccurrence, alike impor- 
that the interesting foundling was his. Despite the assertion of the |! tant in its consequences, as fatal to the authority of England as it 


Sir Egerton would have given us more of the gloom and the dis- 


' 
recently to leave us doubtful of his temperament and style 


Elia might claim many parts as inspirations of the muse of the 


last essays—yet he wrote not the Doctor 


book, we believed it had both “ his methodism, his moralism, and | was glorious for the sovereignty of the American people. Aftera 
* This morning, opening Southey’s * Sir ‘Thomas | revolution of nearly two hundred years, the flag which, on the fourth 


his mannerism ) ) 
of July, 1584, had been planted on the coast of North Carolina 


More, or Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society,” 


= || began to wane, the unfitness of the government of England for the 
we observed a peculiar “ manerism” in the arrangement of the sub- 
condition of her American colonies became every year more ob- 


ject, no less than in its details. The « xordium of the first chapter, | 
. ‘ . ° | 
its numerous references, the quotations from Sir Thomas Browne, 


and Orlando Inamorato, from Dryden and Forbes, all seemed to tell || twentieth of May, 1775, as the last day of the power of England 
|| over a portion of the original domaim of Sir Walter Raleigh On 


vious, and amid the commotions and throes of an excited and an 
indignant nation, the people of Mecklenburgh county signalized the 


of the author of the Doctor. ‘This, too, was a book, sue generis 
: : the memorable occasion, American independence wi 1 as- 

eximie. Other minute circumstances in Southey's works added to | at meme | asion, Americ independence iS first as 
) serted ; and it is curious to observe, that the annals of a single 

state should coniribute the two great events in the history of the 


resent age—-the alpha and the omega of the dominion of England 


the force of supposed internal evidence, and we believed the pub- 


lick might be right 
It will be remembered by those who have read the Doctor, that || over her old North American colonies. 
When the first continental congress met in Philade Iphia, in Sep- 


the two Landors, authors of elegance and learning, are mentioned || 
tember, 1774, the people of the colonies could not have been said 


! 


in terms of warm admiration. In Southey'’s Essays, (If. 185.) 
to have been united on any other principle of opposition to the 


crown, than the mere nght of taxation without re presentation 


occurs a quotation from W_S. Landor, with this beautiful tribute 
’ rp; OT » obt s approbation as a poet, an 
to his memory lo have obtained his approbation as a poet, and American independence was a treason not to be spoken of in the 


possessed his friendship asa man, will be remembered among the |} sunshine of open day; and I believe I may point to the name of 
my countryman, William Hooper,* as the only member of that illus- 
trious body who had openly predicted independence, and who had 
| already cast the horoscope of his infant country. Always ahead of 


honours of my life, when the petty enmities of this generation will | 


be forgotten, and its ephemeral reputations shall have passed away.” | 
If the Doctor displays Spanish learning, Southey's History of 


his contemporaries in the career of liberal principles, we find him 


» rea *seare Spe authoriti il acquaint 
Brazil required great research in Spanish he es; eq urging independence, while others were contending for the state 


ance with Hindu mythology, the curse of Kehama was written by | pght of petition, under the banner of reconciliation. He had been 


a man of learning, no less than a poet. But, as mere rumour was || the favourite pupil of James Ous, of Massachusetts, and caught 

a || from him the fire of freedom 

: N Ci ‘ at least ten yee ‘fore tl ir 

word from a review has set to rest the question of his interest. | In North Carolina, for at least ten years before the meeting of 
I the continental congress, the great struggle had been directed 

against the oppressions of the provincial government. ‘The tyranm- 


know he (Seuthey) is ignorant; so we may spare ourselves further |) 6a) |g gislation of parliament had never been felt, and an annual 
! 





the principal ground of designating Southey the unknown, so 


Says the Quarterly—" of the real author of the book, we happen to 


protest against the right to tax, was the only attitude of hostility 
an old || ever assumed by the assembly against the crown of England. Our 


and warm admirer, and were often reminded of his poetry ind |) Sufferings were altogether internal Arbitrary taxes were levied, 


speculation on this head.” 
Of Christopher North and his inimitable Maga, we are 
, | not for the crown, but for the support of the governour and his 
pathos, his fulness and versatility, in our first rapid perusal of the Vy a : - 
) H , 1 Gontheyte {| Party and when Mr. Burgwyn, one of the auditors of the gov- 
B y rs ‘em ‘ ? “dit, and Southe +6 1 . 
Doctor RVING MRCS MOG ACUTELY CEAMIIES ne soulmey's | ernment, made his famous report in 1772, stating, that although 


aside ’ . i } ' 
claim being set aside, we have no hesitation in referring it with |) money enough had been collected from the people to have liquida- 


stronger probab lity to Wilson \' ted the debt of the province, still that that debt was not liquidated, 


{ | " 
The review in Blackwood 1s what politicians would term “ non- | the house of assembly promptly repealed the special tax-law, and 
when the governour vetoed their bill, they then, in aseries of reso 


reader very uncertain as to the entire willingness of the reviewer 1] lutions, recomme nded to the pe opl - es pinbeevast igs weiner } 
: . i If any reliance can be placed upon the political signs of that 
to resign it himself. Its praises are sparing, and very much in the || day, it 1s not venturing too much to assert, that had not the provin- 


committal.” It throws the authorship upon Southey, yet leaves the 


manner of the professor's customary compliments to his ideal person- || cial congress been convened, the people of North Carolina, before 
In one instance, a passage Is ¢ ited of || the close of the year 1774, would have been in a state of open re- 


itication—Christopher North. 
belhon; and with an unanimity, too, which would have ensured the 


“exquisite beauty ;"’ (Doctor, II. 211-12.) but you may refer the 
overthrow of the royal government of the province, and have com- 


' } oe manded the admiration of every true American heart. But, although 
a » 1 r vu rey oar) . y ‘or } ' | 
much attention as we have given it, you may not confidently deter |) she was thus inde pendent in her actions, as well as in the wrongs 


praise to the concluding quotation, and if you read the article with as 


mine to which tt is applied under which she writhed, she was not wanting in all due sympathy 
In another place, (p. 561, 1835, Lond. ed.) a reference of the |! with her sister colomies, and especially with old Massachusetts, the 


Doctor is explained, throwing the force of evidence upon Southey ; || native land of William Hooper, who, indeed, in that day stood as 
the colossus of the whig party of the province 


but the reviewer displays as much knowle dge of the subject as he 
| As soon, however, as the proposition to convene a continental 


’ . . _o . > ; ] hoe 

has attributed to the Laureate , He concludes his article (in which congress had been proclaimed in North Carolina, the hostility which 
he often notices the review of the Quarterly,) without any refer had been for so long a time directed against the provicial govern- 
ence to the decisive assertion of that journal respecting Southey. — |; ment, catching additional fury from the prospect of a national umon, 

While reading the Doctor, we noted the following incidental |! now sought a nobler object for its aim, and with the crown of Eng- 
land in full view, the people lost sight of the petty governour and 
his mercenary minions. ‘The fever of a general revolt spread from 
Hatteras to the remote west ; and so rapid and so eager was is 
young, (1. 202, 224.) Saw the separation of the colonies, (I. 128.) feeling, that in less than five months after om first praia o 
Is now between sixty and eighty years old, (I. 138, 224) Has | continental congress, the whole province was in a state of the 
published much before the Doctor, (I. 23.) Has written much and || strictest organization, each county with its committee busily en 
gaged in accumulating the materials for war 

Such, then, was the state of publick feeling in North Carolina 


references to its author, which should be admitted, if the book ts 
but left it | 





worth anything. He lived in Doncaster in early h 


varied poetry, (I. 25, 39.) Is no admirer of Jeffrey, (1. 41,96.) Is 


no friend to Byron, (IL. 86.) Writes lke a poet—is a high-chureh 


Ae ‘ : for some months previous to the twentieth of May, 1775; and the 
man, and a conservative There are other living English authors $ 


reader will here remember, that at that time Boston was in the 
to whom, perhaps, these circumstances could be referred; but it possession of British troops Our North Carolina governour had 
is ours to show that they may all be predicated of the editor of || been routed from the palace atNew-Berne.and was daily threatening 


Blackwood our shores with the long-expected armament of Sir Peter Parker, 


Few living authors have written so much, or with so great versa- |) W°" h was to spread havock and desolation over the whole province 


He had stirred up the Scotch population to oppose the whig cause — 


tility, as Professor Wilson. Upon every variety of subject and : rt 
led ; he had spread dissentions among the people along the southern 
. ' ’ rledwe ' . ’ t : : ” 
theme, he has given us wisdom, knowledge, and merriment. Be borders—he had excited the slaves to a midnight massacre of the 
sides his published poetry, there 1s much unacknowledged. ** Tell | wives and daughters of the land, and the news which flew into the 


me not of Pegasus. I have ridden him many a time; by dav and | interiour from the seaboard, was, that the ocean itself was covered 
with the canvass of England, bearing on to our shores her victori- 
ous arms. Dark, however, as was the hour, our countrymen did 


not falter. ‘The county committees were regularly in session, de- 





by night have I mdden him; high and low, far and wide, rour 


earth, and about it, and over it, and under it. T know all his earth- 
res cy pace ave tried him ata walk, a trot, at 
paces, and his sky] aces. I have ried n ata walk, ata trot, a berating on the state of the province; and 1t was just at this ex 
a canter, at a hand-gallop, at full-gallop, and at full-speed." (D. 1. cited erisis of affairs when Colonel Thomas Polk, of Mecklenbureh, 
25.) Wilson, we think, was born inthe north of England. Don- | at the instance of many gentlemen of that county, ordered the 


caster is in Yorkshire; m which place the author of the book is, election of two delegates from each of the districts of old Meck 
lent . =}y rah 1 ae im ere ar eR a eae 
probably not remembered, as he says he left it when a boy, many | “ nburgh,then including Cabarrus,to meet in convention atCharlotte, 


soe . “ ! on the nineteenth day of May, to consult for the publick safety 
years ago The particulars regarding its history, localities, ete , 


' 
: But before the time appointed for the meeting of this convention 
might all be furnished by two or three volumes. Wilson was | 





“orn || had arrived, the clamour of war was heard from the far north. and 


in 1760, and ia now seventy-six years old. (Blackwood, p. 68, IS21. | the people of Mecklenburgh were started up, as it were from a 


, 





Lond. ed.) He is a high-churehman and tory ; a man of gemus,a |) ~) 
P . ' * See Letter to James Ire 


|, Defence of North Carolina, 





scholar, and a poet jell, twenty-fourth April, 1774, third part of the 
ic ’ Y a 


dream, by the clank of arms and the shouts of victory, which now 
reached them from the battle-tield of Lexington. On the morning 
of the nineteenth of May, the whole county was up in arms, and 
along the winding paths of the hills and the valleys, were every- 
where to be seen squadrons of armed men on their reeking steeds, 
dashing on to Charlotte. The whole population of the county was 
there concentrated, each man busily engaged in gathering the de- 
tails of the battle—such as the number and the names of those who 
had fallen, and if they had fallen with a glory worthy of their cause. 
The matrons of Mecklenburgh, too, were that dav at Charlotte, coun 
selling with the patriurchs of the land, and urging on their beard- 
less boys to a preparation for the tented field of war. A cloud ef 
darkness seemed to hang over the destinies of our country, as uf 
the smoke of that batile tield had been swept onward by the gale, 
and now enveloped the wild forests of freedom’s land. In the 
midst of all this excite t, the convention met. It was just such 
an hour as that which precedes a voleanick-burst, when the moun- 
tain now reels and groans, and then endures silently its tremendous 





agony, and as that unmense concourse of people siood under the 
silence of an excitement too intense for words, watching the every 
action and syllable of the assembled patriarchs, a motion was made 
to declare independence, and the mountain goddess of American 
liberty flashed into existence, amid the shouts of the multitude, 
ready and equipped for battle, like Pallas, from the head of Jove 

A committee was then appointed to prepare resolutions expres- 
sive of the sense vl the convention, and then they adjourned to 
meet the next day On the twentieth of Mav, 1775, immediately 
after the organization of the convention, Ephraim Brevard, the 
chairman of the commuttee, rose and read the famous Mecklen- 
burgh declaration of 1 depende nee It was then unanimously 
adopted, and proclaimed to the world as the future political creed 
of the people of Meckleuburgh. ‘This state paper, although want- 


ing in many of the re quisites of a finished composition, surpasses 
in the boldness of its principles, and m the energy of its language, 
anv document of the are in which tt was produced Its tone is 
the emphasis of freedom—uits great principle was as the first ray of 
light from heaven—and it sprung frem the excited and troubled 
mind of its author as trradiant as lightning from a cloud. ‘The late 
John Adams, when first he saw the Mecklenburgh declaration, pro- 
nounced upon it his judgment, that the tee lings of America at that 
period were never so well expressed ; and he tortured the vanity of 
Mr. Jefferson by saying to him, im the same letter, * besides, too, it 
was actually fifteen months before vour declaration.”” Previous to 
it, reconcilaulion was the Umatum—compromises were spoken 
ol—we were to be represented in parllaament—we were to have a 
race of nobles, created from among our own people—but all these 
schemes the patriots of Mecklenb ruh dashed aside as a poisoned 
chalice, and claiming the right to think for themselves, they pointed 
to national independence as the great end of the struggle with the 
mother country The clectneity of heaven never gleamed more 
brilliantly over her mountains of gold, than did that fire of inde- 
pendence as it spread over her hills and her valleys, all glowing 
autiful Catawba 





from Concord to the banks of 
This remarkable event m the history of North Carolina, although 


noticed at the time by a proclamation from the roval governour, 


the b 





was thrown into the dark by the hard fighting which immediately 
succeeded it. ‘The battle of Bunker's bil—the military organiza- 
tion of the province the establishment of the whig government-—- 
the battle of the Great Bridge, and the conflagration of Norfolk— 
in both of which our North Carolma troops were engaged—the 
battle of Moore’s Creek—and, finally, the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution in favour of independence by the assembled congress of 
he province, were but a few of the important events which occured 

the first anniversary of the Meckle nourgh declaration Nor 
should There fail iat this unanimous vote in favour of 
independence was on the thirteenth day of April, 1776, more than a 


before 


to record t 


month previous to the famous resolutions of that ne ighbouring state 
which, until a few vears past, arrogated to herself the honour of 
having first moved the ball of independence When Mr. Adams 
first sent to Mr. Jet on the Mecklenburgh declaration, and the 
latter gentleman therein all the opimons, and much of the 
language of the national declaration, he rebelled and writhed as if 








the great secret sin of his whele life had been « X pose d to the full 
glare of day. He seized his pen—denounced not only the docu- 
ment, but all the names appended to it as a mere hoax, and im the 
impetuosity of his malignant wrath, declared that William Hooper 
was the rankest tory in congress, and that this Mecklenburgh decla- 
ration was like ** the North Carolina volcano,” of which he remem- 
bered once to have heard 
» Mecklenburgh declaration had, in faith, been buried by the 


North Carolina voleano of war and bloodshed which succeeded it 4 





but the excavations have been made, and the precious jewel has 
been brought to light. and it will stand as the great era mm the future 
histories of our republick Aneminent Neapo tan, some years ago, 
wrote a book to prove thatthe ancients were unacg unted with the 
lass as ay pled to the windows of dwellings, and only a 
few weeks alter its publication the excavations at Pompe disclosed 


use of g 


in edifice adorned with just such glass windows as a modern villa ; 


ave been made into 
the buried history of North Carolina—the Mecklenbur 








and so it has been with the researches wh 





gh declaration 

and the independence resolutions have been disclosed, and the his- 
tory of the state of Virgima is like the Neapolitan’s book 

But it is not our revolutionary annals only winch have been 

misrepresented. The name of Sir Walter Raleigh, so intimately 


associated with the early history of North Carolina, is familiarly 
1 so very generally has 





this impression been stamped ups the literature of the age, that 
a distinguished foreigner, Mr. ‘Tvrone Power, in his notices of the 
town of Petersburgh, enthusiastically exclaims, ** this is the Eldo- 
rado of Sir Walter Raleiwh.”” He might as well have pronounced 
the river Appamattox the river Euphrates, and the country around 
him the site of the garden of | Sull Mr. Power is not to be 
censured The terate serib « and orators of Virginia have 





boasted as much of the name of Sir Walter as if he had actually 


kept the old Raleiwh tavern at Williamsb The famous John 





Rando 1, of Roa Ae, condescended to p oin from the annals of 
a state which he sometimes aliccted to despise, the only dig ot 

s name; and I saw lust w iter, In the ¢ mns of the Kichmond 
Euquirer, (from the pen, as | have since understood, of a Char- 
lottesville professor.) a somewhat pe rsonal attack upon me for hav- 


Ing asse rted, in a volume of history, the notorious fact, that the 
name of Virginia was originally applied to the islands of the coast 
of North Carolina. Very well, Mr. Professor Tucker, your swag 
gering at Saratoga, notwithstanding. ‘ Catalinge giadiws con- 
tempsi non tuos pertimescam.” 
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Rd—We have been gay together, || But ppmaitee now hath fled thy lip, | 3d—We have been sad together, ' The voices which are silent there 
We laugh’d at little jests, | ~~. i. len glooms thy brow, We have wept with bitter tears Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
For the fount of hope was gushing | w pm gay together, O’er the grass-grown graves where slumber’'d We have been sad together, 
Warm and joyous in our breasts; | Shall ny light word part now? J The hopes of early years: Oh! what shall part us nowt 
MISCELLANY Newsparers.—Smal] is the sum that is required to patromze a Days or cutvaLry.—The following is a deseription of a lady's 
e 
newspaper and amply remunerated is its patron, | care not how hum apartment in the days of chivalry 
ble pretendin 2 t hich } } . 1OS- , 
ere e and unpretending the gazette which he takes. It is next to impos Books, flowers, and missals lay around. 
. - sible to fill a sheet with printed matter fifty-two times a vear, with And costly gems bestrewed the ground; 
On! high and beautiful and bright, out putting into it something that is worth the subseription price And all that lavish wealth « showe 
The lady moon illumes the night, Every parent whose son is away from him at school should be st Was brought to deck fair Bertha’s bower 
Tr aw apes h , : ‘oral. from underneath ¢ , 
The fleeey clouds divide around her, with a newspaper 1 well remember what a marked difference the Coral, n underneath the sea , 
The se raph stars in homage bound her _ ‘ . , , And amulets, with witchery ; 
w t \ nt Se ¢ u hooler te who had, and those who | ? . 
Ob! shrined and hidden from my sicht, as Hetween rst ¥ schoo ates » ha t ew t And magick emblems, chisell'd o'er, 
Could [thus banquet on thy light, not, access to newspapers. Other things bemg equal, the first wer aie iad se ir Phe 
I'd envy not the starry even, ilways ce ‘ y superiour » tie ist i t al compos I 1 W © oral t re 
For earth this hour should be my heaven ' east. The reason is plain; they had command of more facts A Bre ed forth their odours pleasantiy 
! And many a wild flower ithe trees 
The rose’s breath around me fles, newspaper 1s a history of current events, as well as a cx us and i Wat : sla — 
ene . " s ‘ 
he lute-bird warbles notes divine ; teresting miscellany, and which youth will peruse with de ht wher One un “ cress t 
What is the fragrance to thy sighs ’ they will read nothing else Shed round the roo ts mellow 
The night bymn'! to that voice of thine’ But though the fairy view was such 
Oh shrined and hidden from my sight, Sur Generis.—With what a parazraphick eve the newspaper writer hem ¢ spring up by wizard’s touch 
Could I but banquet on thy light, ooks upen evervthit He is far in advance of the grower in his ad t avinn eutth’s heantics bare 
‘ I uth = i 2 oes ‘ . 
I'd envy not the starry even, : vation of lous suuashes. and a4 , whe may The t see wo ss aWay 
For earth this hour should be my heaven ] t 
we a throat ent, or some s trifle. 1 er editorial he Cor x ieant on ag 
A NEAT ReTORT.—The disagreeable, vain, and very impolite prac mon fair dea s exalted to “unpa " esty.” whileac y — Ie 5 ty 
_ ] I ' : was } st the w ‘ 
tice in which a certain class of Englishmen indulge in this country, | sweeper’s pecea o grovels in moral t tuce W what conflict The mvystick and s« 
of disparaging its productions, both natural and artificial, by eompar ‘ u s sol le is vy to hear—s s 
ing them with those of their own, was exquisitely well reproved the itas with pa ese takes pleasure to state—it has s TAGNaNimiTy Whe I r Vespasian commanded a R 
other day, by a friend now at our elbow, in the followine finished man bees = in was ines s eenilate a a hl alll wield ins ve sv ea st erest s cour " 
ner. Several Englishmen were boasting of the superiority of their) on—in facet, to use . tn aa aE ag PE eapoee ‘ iW A spoke the er side 
country, in this thing and the other, until they had left Ameneca wit to be ima ) then descrihe | | sain alt hia ai R cons ‘ s i e Was in lis 
very few claims to the honour ot their visit, when our friend remark he sometimes speaks about. is 1 ef nery, ha oa rhe “ Was ¢ rs swered v ‘ 
ed—* Well, gentlemen, there is one thing at least, which, even las) own to makeup: he is mere t = Bi oli SI le I < ' My v e is inv 
an American, will admit that England has better than we ave,” p ” . y . y wy w Is ? 
* Ah!” said they, eagerly, “ what is that'’ Why, Englishmen!’ sisiabrin BRROUE Via . vy, Was “ l I s ve vis ha 
. very 8 s “ ste 
was the neat reply y ’ y s 
: eset s lke 
A SNUG DINNER PARTY Che emperour of Austria is about tobe , . = INTEPESTIN ) CHESS \VERS \ s ‘ ived betwee 
x enerable samy ot wity l . 
crowned king of Hungary, and has invited a seleet party to meet his 2 i ‘ ’ l r tw v-l 
| rT ‘ s uta 
majesty at dinner; only thirty thousand are expected to sit dowr ; ul sand t » 7 | Mr. P ‘ vere 
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